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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE 


VoL. IV. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats 


Danger Signals. 
A. 8. LEITCH. 


I was much amused at a little incident chronicled 
by the press, showing the tendency of the times. 
It was simply an item stating that a batch of rest- 
less inmates of a Canadian convent had ‘‘ escaped,”’ 
and married. 

This, you may say, has nothing to do with the 
labor question, but it has. It is this cringing to 
the Golden Calf that is all in all to labor. It was 
noticeable that each and every one selected a 
wealthy life-partner. These gentle nuns forsook 
a convent to gaily caper into the outer world and 
worship at the shrine of Mammon. 

An Hebraic friend, when berated about his 
swindling propensity and too ardent pursuit of 
the nimble nickel, digs his elbows into his small 
ribs, spreads his palms at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and with the most child-like expression 
of simplicity upon his countenance replies: “ Vell, 
Iam but human, after all!” 

And that comprises the Alpha and Omega of a 
prevalent evil; it is human nature, and human 
nature in its most universal and most revolting 
aspects. 

Proudhon states that “ property is robbery,” 
yet holds *‘ possession”’ to be just. This apparent 
contradiction is explained when the distinction of 
** property,” or wealth, is made between that which 
a man creates or holds from Nature’s gift and en- 
joys, and that which he holds simply as a means 
to extort from his fellowmen the greater portion 
of their earnings. 

The dollar a man earns is certainly his private 
property to do with as he likes, but when it is 
“judicially invested”? by the means of which the 
owner, without further labor on his part, except 
scheming, can double his money, the second dollar 
is stolen, and private property becomes the means 
of robbery. 

¥et Society recognizes this as a legitimate tran- 
saction ; it is taught as one of the highest ideals of 
civilization; our laws are directed toward the 
sole end and aim of promoting and protecting this 
system ; lawyers, agents, drummers, ‘‘ promoters,” 


UNION MOVEMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY, 1898. No. 11. 


et al., fatten upon it. Like a poisonous fluid it 
percolates down through every stratum of Society, 
from the gilt-edged Robber Baron to the erstwhile 
honest (?) mechanic who hopes to accumulate suf- 
ficient capital some day wherewith to get into 
business—the business of robbing his fellow work- 
men. 

So the old Spartans taught their youth to steal, 
as the topnotch of “‘educational advantages.” 

Church and State may veneer and varnish these 
transactions as they ,will, but measured by the 
fundamental principles of the Brotherhood of 
Man, every cent of rent, interest, and profit 
is robbery. Though the Bible, the Talmud, the 
Koran, and even Confucius, state this, I am per- 
fectly aware that it is neither accepted nor accept- 
able doctrine in the present status of Society ; 
that a complete revolution of thought would be 
necessary to recognize that the destruction of a 
Society which upholds such asystem is imperative 
as a first step to the true happiness of the masses. 
Yet each day the number increases of those who 
view the present industrial system from such a 
standpoint. 

While here and there impetuous disciples of some 
“better system,” too impatient to await the slow 
process of education, breaks the bonds, and the 
mailed hand of society shall throttle the life out of 
him, the march of progress goes steadily forward, 
the elementary work of trade unions, the agitations 
of all the isms, and their quota toward raising the 
world to a truer ideal. 

Yet the history of the labor movement is an 
history written in blood. For three thousand 
years—since the strike of the semi-slave workers 
in the mines of Laurium—the pathway of the 
struggle for ‘“‘better conditions” is marked at 
every epoch with a pyramid of skulls. 

And history often repeats itself. 

When the present society dies, as die it surely 
will, it will have brought its destruction upon itself. 
The danger point lies in the arrogant assumption 
of those great capitalists who, in seeking to protect 
that wealth, wrung from the sweat of the wage- 
slave’s face, create immense standing armies, enact 
onerous laws, bribe the judiciary and debauch 
ignorant electors. 

They build their dikes high and strong. Some 
day they may topple of their own weight, and 
assist in bringing on a destructive flood. 
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The support of their standing armies of Pinker- 
tons, paid attorneys, et al., may become too plainly 
burdensome. The enactment of outrageously un- 
just laws may bring all law intodisrepute. The de- 
cisions of the judiciary may lose their force when 
itis known that they are purchasable. The too 
frequent bribery of electors may bring ridicule 
upon “popular sovereignty,’’ itself. 

These are the danger signals that appear un- 
heeded. For when that awe spell upon the minds 
of men is snapped, which binds them to the pres- 
ent system of society and glosses all its iniquities, 
then comes that periodical saturnalia of riot, the 
sweeping away of all things that ‘“‘have been,” the 
death throes of the old, the birth pains of the new 
system. 

God grant it may not come before the masses are 
educated to build anew on a more just basis than 
that furnished by the pedestal of the Golden Calf, 
that they may not leave in the Temple of Liberty 
a niche for the God of Mammon. 

For these reasons, if no others existed, I am a 
trade unionist, recognizing that its organizing and 
educational features, while probably not so pictur- 
esque as some of the poster-work artists of the 
period, is absolutely essential, not only for victory 
in the labor struggle, but to crown that victory 
with a clear conception of the rights of man, that 
we may reap the fruits of that battle that has been 
waged for ages. 


Proposed Factory Act in Japan. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO. 
[Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.]} 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Honao, Tokyo, JAPAN, November 28, 1897.— 
After many years of perfect indifference to the 
welfare of laborers, the Japanese government has 
at last awakened to its proper duty and is show. 
ing a disposition to stretch helping hands to the 
downtrodden people by enacting a factory law 
purporting to remove great evils rampant under 
the factory system in vogue in this country. The 
framing of the bill, it is reported, is nearly com- 
pleted by the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and it will be presented tothe coming session 
of the Diet, which is to meet within six or seven 
weeks, for its consideration. Owing to special pre- 
caution taken by the government to keep secret the 
details of the proposed bill, itsscope cannot be fully 
disclosed at present writing. However, its essen- 
tial points are made known by frequent interviews 
with officiale of the department, and they are, in 
the main, as follows: 

(1) Prohibition of child labor under 10 years. 

(2) Limitation of working hours to ten for 
children under 15 years. 

(3) Prohibition of night work for children under 
15 years. 


(4) Limitation of working hours for adults at 
twelve except under special agreement. 

(5) Prohibition of employment of women and 
children under 15 years for work detrimental to 
their health ; the works to be thus subjected shall 
be determined by the Minister of State for Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 

(6) Safety provisions for dangerous machinery. 

(7) Liability of employer in case of accident, fatal 
or otherwise, of employe in discharging his duty. 

(8) Issue of certificate to each operative by mu- 
nicipal authorities, the same to be deposited with 
the employer while the holder of the certificate is 
working for him, and the employer, on the other 
hand, is required to hire none but certificate 
holders. 

(9) Inspection of factory construction by the 
authorities. 

(10) Creation of factory inspectorship. 

(11) Factories to be subjected by the proposed 
act are those employing over fifty workingmen, 
women and children. 

By a glance at the above enumeration, it will be 
seen that the proposed law is fairly well directed 
against the root of the flagrant evils, and by its 
strict enforcement, it is hoped, many thousands of 
innocent lives will be rescued. However, there are 
two features embodied in the bill which completely 
obliterate any enthusiasm that our working people 
may be inclined to display for the bill, viz, the 
issue of the certificate and personnel of factory 
inspector. 

It is claimed by the officials that the issue of cer- 
tificate is made necessary in order to put an end to 
the practice of enticing out an employer’s con- 
tracted operatives by anotheremployer. Scarcity 
of operatives consequent upon sudden growth of 
machine industry (by some it is asserted that the 
causes of this scarcity are poor wages paid and 
terrible conditions of work exacted) brought the 
evil practice into prominence, and all employers 
are resorting quite freely to this sneaking method 
in violation of an agreement entered into between 
themselves to refrain from the practice. As a 
matter of fact, hundreds and thousands of dollars 
are spent annually by each operator for this item 
of expenditure. In some cases as much as twenty 
yen (ten American dollars) is paid to an agent for 
every skilled operative he has successfully enticed 
out from other mills. This offering of large re- 
ward was the cause of pernicious methods of vic- 
timizing operatives practiced by agents. The 
seeming benefit by enabling operatives to secure a 
higher rate of wages by shifting employers is not, 
in reality, a source of material advantages to op- 
eratives, but of aggravating their sufferings. In- 
deed, the practice brought disaster upon op- 
eratives materially, morally as well as physically. 
The glittering offer made at the time of induce- 
ment is never meant, in some cases, to be ful- 
filled and, in other cases, to be continued 
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for any considerable period. Furthermore, by 
running away from their employers, operatives 
forfeit their rights of claim for monthly deposits 
made by them with employers. Coupled with 
these the mental anxiety and physical suffering 
that were undergone by run-away operatives 
through fear of detection and apprehension to- 
gether with a fact that the practice breeds a habit 
of faithlessness among operatives go to condemn 
the practice as a destructive agent and its exist- 
ence is a disgrace to Japanese workers and detri- 
mental to their true interests. That the issue of 
certificates provided in the proposed bill serve as 
an effectual means to stop the practice needs no 
elaborate argument, but the effect of these certifi- 
cates, it is reasonably feared, will go far beyond its 
legitimate scope, nay, it is likely to prove a curse 
for operatives, a curse that eclipses the evils of the 
practice. As noted in the enumeration, the pro- 
posed bill requires operatives to deposit their 
certificates with employers under whom they are 
to serve, and employers to employ only certificate 
holders. These two requirements may serve to 
hinder free movement of labor and freedom to 
strike by unreasonable retention of certificates by 
employers. True, the proposed bill is said to em- 
power factory inspectors to prevent this un- 
reasonable retention of certificates, but they will 
do so only when operatives bring their grievances 
before them; in other words, when the lamb finds 
sufficient courage to brave the lion’s wrath. More- 
over, the personnel of factory inspectors is against 
the operatives. Numerous hints made by the 
department officials give a fair ground to sup- 
pose that the law will empower the chief police 
to act in the capacity of factory inspector—the 
police, whose inimical attitude toward working 
people has indeed a world-wide reputation. Any 
semblance of justice toward workingmen in their 
hands is something forbidden in our present era. 
In fact, prospective appointment of chief police to 
factory inspectorship tends to diminish, if not 
completely wipe out, the beneficial effect of the 
proposed act upon operatives, and a strict enforce- 
ment of the act is also transferred to the domain of 
the doubtful. 

But, however objectionable the proposed act may 
be, the question now confronting Japanese workers 
is whether they shall receive any protection, no 
matter how trifling it may be, or else to go with- 
out any protection whatever. The bill as proposed 
by the Government is in the nature of an ultima- 
tum to working people, in that the Government 
is willing to protect that much and no more. Nor 
is there anything to be surprised by this attitude 
of the Government. The truth is that the propo- 
sition of enacting a factory law by the present 
Government has, at first, sounded so unnatural 
that we took it as a mere rumor. Further investi- 
gation revealed the fact that the revolting condi- 
tions of factory system in its special bearing with 


public health and morality, forced the Govern- 
ment to take some step of lessening the evil effect. 
That being the only motive that had driven the 
Government to frame the bill, all other considera- 
tions for the interest of workers are not recognized. 
No wonder then that we see before us the crippled 
legislation. 

While some friends of labor claim that as the bill 
has to embody those objectionable features, it is 
for the interest of workingmen that it should be 
rejected, the writer is disposed to think that how- 
ever objectionable the bill is it should be accepted 
not with whole satisfaction but with a sort of best 
bargain procurable under present industrial as 
well as political conditions. Under existing con- 
ditions our workers are not enjoying anything 
like freedom of movement or right to strike. No- 
body will lose who has none will rule in this case 
and our workers will be found gainers of the 
scanty protection afforded by the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Turning our attention to the camp of employers 
in regard to the proposed bill, we notice wanton 
opposition already manifested by them. That 
monster association of cotton spinning operators 
was the first to declare against the bill, and it has 
already sent a deputation to the department, bas- 
ing its opposition on the time worn plea that the 
proposed law will deal a death blow to the industry: 
(The writer has a mind to tell them that if the 
existing evils of child labor, long hours, etc., are 
necessary for the existence of the industry, it is 
for the interest of the Nation that such industry 
should be abolished, and the sooner this was done, 
the better for the Nation.) Another kind of oppo- 
sition manifested in the camp of employers is 
based upon that ‘‘sacred”’ doctrine of laisser faire. 
They say that interference of government is dis- 
astrous to the growth of national industry. The 
comical part of this argument is that among those 
who are thus arguing there are great numbers 
who are engaging in occupations which are receiv- 
ing government subsidies. Still another opposition 
is advanced by a knowing class of employers who 
claim that prohibition of child labor and limitation 
of working hours will cause great suffering to 
workers, as if those conditions are great blessings 
to workers; and that the relation of employer and 
employe is not so strained as it is in western 
countries, quite forgetting to note the numerous 
strikes that occurred during the past year anda half. 

All these oppositions are now combining and 
making effort to infuence the government to with- 
hold the bill from presentation to the Diet. While 
we are satisfied that the government will not shift 
its position owing to the effort made by operators, it 
is uncertain how far it will go in upholding the 
bill in the Diet. If it takes active step to push the 
bill as it does with other state measures, the bill 
will pass notwithstanding the protest of employers. 
But, in contrary, if it assumes indifferent attitude, 
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there creeps in the corrupting influence of operators 
and not only the fate of the bill will be doomed, but 
also all the chances for legislative protection of 
working people for years to come. For, once cor- 
ruption of legislators practiced for a question 
that concerns employer and employe, it will 
give rise to the same practice on future occasions 
when a question involving interests of capital 
and labor is presented for their consideration, 
and workers, who are disfranchised by the ex- 
isting voting qualification, will find themselves 
always worsted and their cause hopelessly beaten. 
Thus, it will be seen that the proposed bill which 
itself is not capable of commanding great attention 
of workers and their sympathizers may stand as 
a forerunner of coming events in which Japanese 
workers engage in hopeless political struggles 
against capitalists. We, the friends of labor, with 
strained eyes are watching events that are happen- 
ing daily and are awaiting with a thought of 
apprehension of the day when this would-be mem- 
orable measure is presented for its consideration 
in the Diet. 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 


No. XIII. 
BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
(The writer would be glad to receive further information 


on this subject from readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in Various cities, | 





At a recent meeting of the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements, at Columbus, Ohio, Mr. 
F. W. Capellen, city engineer of Minneapolis, 
read an important paper on ‘the practicability 
and advisability of a city like Minneapolis laying 
and maintaining its own asphalt pavements.” 
The following abstract is given in Municipal Engi- 
neering for November, 1897 : 

Mr. Capellen said Minneapolis had paid $2.75 
a square yard for its first Trinidad pitch lake as- 
phalt pavement under a guarantee of five years 
and later from $2.43 to $2.83 on a guarantee of ten 
years, and from $2.38 to $2.49 for Utah Wasatch lime 
rock asphalt, He spoke of delays and difficulties 
in connection with repairs. He thought that de- 
lays could be avoided if the city owned its own 
plant. He estimated that 20,000 square yards 
could be laid as follows: 


Trinidad : 
Excavation and grading, removal of old ce- 
eg a eer 10 
6 in. concrete 1 2-5 bbls. cement to lay 
po ee eee 48 


Asphalt Surface, Two and One-half Inches: 
1 ton asphalt $30 New York as basis. 
No. 400 asphaltic cement to 1 cu. yd. of 
paving material, Minneapolis...... $8.00 

ae sro rere : 
EE caccuianucgonstnasariatcanssesticuees 1.25 


TE $9.45 
This will lay 13 sq. yds. or 73 cts. per sq. yd. 





I MII iv ccsescesncsensvsnessianscacicconssesanense -73 
RN I ic osinconisancaguisinisinbecatnineanentedacentnny -04 
IEE caretiassendeedshasninnppciineiainenptitelnmiamiphnies 10 
II i csvicnnenkiaianggueiioniwendiooinnsicasesiunion -06 
Superintendence...........,...... sdisasaeaealiinncleaatadehodich 025 
PN cacti il aati ti lope aldacasbinlth $1.53) 
Assuming plant to cost $20,000, 4 per cent. 

interest on 20,000 sq. yds. would be......... .04 

Or total Brat C006... <6i.ccssccscessceseccesceseces $1.57} 


He estimated that California and Utah asphalts 
could be laid at about $1.45 per square yard, and 
the European rock asphalts at $1.50 per square 
yard. Mr. Capellen adds: ‘As the average price 
of asphalt pavement laid during the year 1896 in 
the United States on the basis of a five year guar- 
antee was about $2.30, it would seem that profit, 
risks and repairs would amount to about 80 to 90 
cents per square yard, and the writer believes that 
the municipality could well afford to assume the 
risks, particularly as it seems to be a fact that in 
Buffalo, where more asphalt pavement exists than 
any where else, the repairs per square yard at ex- 
piration of the five years’ guarantee amounts to 
only about five cents per square yard for several 
years. The writer has purposely not touched upon 
details of plants at all. Twenty thousand dollars 
will provide for the land, tools and a plant that 
can turn out 2,000 square yards of asphalt per 
day.”’ 

Mr. Capellen also gave some information regard- 
ing the recent experiment in Minneapolis in lay- 
ing 18,000 square yards of brick pavement on the 
day labor plan. He said: ‘The city council of 
Minneapolis, after rejecting bids three times, in- 
structed the writer to buy the necessary material 
in the open market and employ the required labor 
and pave Seventh street with vitrified brick. The 
work has been done, the writer buying what in 
his opinion was the best brick in the Minnesota 
market, viz., the Purington Standard repressed 
brick, of Galesburg, Ill. The cost was as follows: 

Brick, f.0.b, Mpls. per sq. yd... 87.1 cts. 
3.5 ** 





NN CIN can ausiceediensnaiekines 
BROT cavccogersesmsnosnivncnvesccssenarsee 4.0 ‘* 
Murphy grout filter.................. St ie 
I re eens 48.0 5 
Sand cushion, grading, and inci- 
BE ociicivsatscctsubinistcamiennee Fae 
i itkndsnictensctninns $1.674 


“The last bids receive for the work were two 
dollars. The work has been done excellently, as 
no pains were spared in any direction. $1.75 per 
day of ten hours was paid for the labor. The 
Purington company also gave personal guarantee 
to replace all wornout bricks for a period of ten 
years. 

‘*Des Moines brick from Iowa could have been 
bought for 85.5 cents per square yard, but the 
writer considered the Purington brick so much 
superior that he did not think the difference of 1.6 
cents per yard, worth consideration. Freight to 
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Minneapolis on the brick amounted to about 39 
cents per square yard, out of the 87.1 cents men- 
tioned. 

“The amusing part of this, the first municipal 
attempt in the paving line, is that the dear public 
is pleased and no kicks were registered but from 
disappointed contractors.”’ 

In the discussion that followed the reading of 
Mr. Capellen’s paper, participated in by many of 
the officials present, it was the concensus of 
opinion that most American cities are not yet 
ready to undertake the operation of plants for the 
construction of streets. 

( Concluded.) 





How to Promote the Union Label. 
BY HARRY MASON. 


How to extend the market for goods bearing the 
union label so as to encourage manufacturers to 
adopt it more rapidly, and to hold their faith when 
they have once taken it up, thus hastening the 
arrival of the improved conditions which are, 
promised the wage-earners through its influence 
is a question of great and growing importance to 
the members of label unions; in fact, to all organ- 
ized workers, for, while it is claimed by some that 
those not using the label in their trade do not 
share in its benefits, the idea is easily proved an 
erroneous one. What benefits such a large portion 
of the workers as are represented in the trades 
having labels must in the very nature of things 
produce good results to the others. All should 
therefore unite in promoting it, and the label of 
no union should be overlooked. 

A great amount of agitation for the label is being 
carried on outside the unions, and while it repre- 
sents so much that should commend it to the 
patronage of the general public, what can be ex- 
pected from that source when those who are so 
vitally interested in its development are so remiss 
in the matter of observing it in their own transac- 
tions as are so many of the members of the trade 
unions themselves ? 

The union label can best be promoted through 
the unswerving loyalty of organized labor toward 
all label organizations and its active co-operation 
with the one organization whose members are in a 
position to do the most effectual service in further- 
ing the sale of union made goods, in the thorough 
organization of that calling. Such an organization 
is composed of the retail clerks, the people who do 
the selling, and a large part of the buying, of the 
goods that pass through the retail store, and it is 
the writer’s belief, shared by all who have given 
the subject consideration, that with this calling 
thoroughly organized the label’s development 
would be rapid. 

A writer on the union label has said that house- 
keepers have it in their power to make or unmake 
most any of the trade unions whose members’ work 


goes into the home—a rather broad assertion, espe- 
cially as it relates to the unmaking of a trade union ; 
but the statement, coming from an authority, is of 
value here, in that it serves to emphasize the power 
ofunionclerks. They are concerned in the success 
of the label equally with the members of other 
unions, they also having a label—the working card. 
Housekeepers need to be educated in the merits of 
the label; and even when they have formed the 
habit of asking for it, their purchases are insig- 
nificant compared with the sales of the clerk, who 
comes in contact with the many whose interest 
can not be aroused. 

The particular value of the clerks’ co-operation 
in the work of promoting the success of the label 
lies in their ability—first, to have placed in their 
stocks, ordinarily, such makes or brands of goods 
as they have a preference for; and, second, to sell, 
in most cases, the make or brand they choose to 
recommend. 

With the retail clerks arrayed in the battle for 
the union label, therefore, behold what a medium 
the organized producers of articles of food, wearing 
apparel, household goods, or other commodities 
sold at retail, have for the distribution of goods 
bearing the label of their respective organizations. 

The clerks are grateful for the assistance they 
have received and are receiving from other unions 
in promoting early and Sunday closing of retail 
stores, and now that a union label is being provided 
for nearly all kinds of retail merchandise and they 
are in a position to do so much in return, they wel- 
come the opportunity. It remains with organized 
labor to help make it possible for none but goods 
bearing the union label to be placed on the market 
by trading with union clerks where they can be 
found and by agitating unionism among the unor- 
ganized. 

Some hold that goods bearing the union label 
cost more than those without it. In some cases 
this may be true, but it certainly costs no more to 
trade with union clerks than with those who are 
doing nothing for the cause. By dealing with union 
clerks—those who can show the card—a strictly 
union transaction is assured. Thelabel is promoted 
and the customer has the satisfaction of adhering 
strictly to trade-union principles. 


Organizer Thomas, of Scranton, Pa., reports: 
“Trouble existed with the firm of Hunt & Connell, 
men having been discharged for their connection 
with the Union. They are reinstated, however, 
and the trouble adjusted satisfactorily.”” He fur- 
ther says, “ Politically I am neutral except that my 
hands are not tied up to any party except the 
workingman’s interests. In the elections we suc- 
ceeded in electing a Union carpenter and Union 
cigar maker for recorder and prothonotary.” He 
organized two local unions in Wilkesbarre and 
one in Edwardsville, Pa. 
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WANTED. 


Anyone having copies of the AMERICAN 

FEDERATIONIST of the following dates : 

June, 1895, 

January, 1896, 

February, 1896, 
will confer a very great favor by sending them 
to the office of the A. F. of L., No. 700 Four- 
teenth street, N. W., Washington, D.C. A 
number of copies are required of each issue to 
complete files. Full value will be paid for 
them. 


ALL HAIL! THE NEW YEAR! 

Happy New Year! Custom, if nothing else, 
demands that we salute our fellow workers 
at this season with this glad and earnest wish. 
But apart from custom, indeed, we express 
the hope that in this coming year 1898, we 
may have the opportunity and the justifica- 
tion for saying that it has been a truly happy 


year. It is not our purpose at this time of 


general gladdening of hearts to sound one note 


to mar the rythm of happiness and reunion of 
hearts and hopes, but when we find surround- 
ing us thousands upon thousands of our fellow- 
workers who have not the bread to eat to 
sustain life, when wives and little ones are 
weeping tears of anguish, and countless thous- 
ands of our fellows are overburdened with 
unrequited toil; when man’s hand is still 
raised against his brother ; and the weak are 
too often overburdened by the strong; when 
avarice, if only successful at all, is made the 
standard of honor as well as the motive for 
preference ; and justice is still blinded by 
wealth, and law made the cloak for oppression ; 
when the wounds and woes of the many are 
attuned into a weird harmony for the gratifi- 
sation of plutocracy by which its bacchanalian 
orgies excite the fancies and drown the con- 
science of its members. With these surround- 
ings and oppressed by these thoughts it is diffi- 
cult to extend acheerful happy new year, It is 
not our purpose to delve in the misery and 
poverty and to exhibit the aching heart and 
gaping wounds from which the workers suffer, 
unless it shall serve, and nerve us on, to deeds 
which shall alleviate the one and assuage the 
other. 

Upon no one more particularly rests the 
blame for all the wrongs from which the 
human family suffer than upon the workers 
themselves. We have the power in our own 
hands if we will but use it rightly, humanely, 
intelligently and progressively. 

No injustice can survive a sunset, if the 
workers so will it. There is a power which 
the toilers possess which has ever been un- 
conquered and ever will be unconquerable. 
That power lies in the one word ‘ organiza- 
tion.’? Before its majesty crowns totter, plu- 
tocracy fallsand humanity is enthroned. That 
organization is based upon lines which history 
and experience demonstrate to the world is 
the safest and surest in the gradual abolition 
of wrong and the more general recognition of 
right and the evolutionary development of 
man’s conception for justice—the trade union. 

The year 1898 opens with hearts made 
stouter, minds made stronger by battles fought, 
scars received and victories won and plans de- 
vised for immediate and future campaigns. 

There is no field upon which the workers 
should withhold their activity. On the con- 
trary, no opportunity must be lost which can 
bring the slightest improvement or advantage 
to our cause, 

Circumstances are so shaping themselves 
that nothing but positive neglect and absolute 
indifference of the workers can prevent sub- 
stantial and great results to protect the weak, 
encourage the strong, and promote the in- 
terests of all. 

The workers can, if they will it, attain the 
general introduction and enforcement of the 
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eight-hour workday, thus giving them higher 
wages, more regular employment, leisure and 
the opportunity to deal intelligently and man- 
fully with the intricate problems which it is 
their mission to solve. 

Relief from iniquitous laws can be secured 
by the same process and at the same time. 
Nothing stands now between the wage earners 
and success on every field of action except 
more thorough organization in the unions of 
their trades or callings. Division, or any 
subject likely to create division, must be 
frowned down upon by all who sincerely love 
their fellows, who have hearts to feel and 
minds to think in sympathy for those who are 
still struggling and suffering. We wantunity 
and harmony, allowing no trivial or fanciful 
objection to stand between the workers, their 
unity and success. 

The year 1898 makes greater demands upon 
the workers than any in history. Greater 
advances bring in their wake greater op- 
portunities and involve greater responsi- 
bilities. 

It behooves every wage earner to join the 
union, or organize the union of his craft or 
calling when such does not exist. Tne eyes of 
the unemployed are upon us and the tears and 
hearts of the weak go out in a united refrain 
tantamount to a command to all that in this 
year every man shall do his duty, that the 
day may not be far distant when all can join 
in joyous shout hailing the advent of a new 
year, a new time when man and man shall 
brothers be. 


HELP THE ENGINEERS. 


For more than thirty weeks now nigh upon 
80,000 engineers have been on strike against 
the combined forces of capital in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. Starting in a comparatively 
small way the contest has been provoked and 
extended by reason of the haughty and over- 
weening attitude of the employers. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers has 
sustained its members in this conflict as no 
other trade union has yet been in a position 
to do. The movement of the workers, of the 
British Engineers, has attracted universal 
attention and the lines of sympathetic demark- 
ation have been drawn. 

Greedy, corporate wealth has allied itself 
with the Employers Federation of Great 
Britain. 

The workers of the world have expressed 
their sympathy with their British brothers 
and earnestly desire their success. 

Sympathy alone, however, cannot aid these 
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gallant workmen to victory, it requires the 
means with which to continue this battle. 

A number of our unions have contributed 
financial aid, and have sent it directly to the 
secretary of the engineers; these have been com- 
paratively small and without system. Our 
appeal is intended to remedy both. 

The A. F. of L. at its recent convention at 
Nashville realizing this fact has placed itself 
on record as follows: 

**None of us can afford to ignore the importance 
to organized labor the world over of the present 
attack upon the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers of Great Britain, and as an expression of our 
practical sympathy we recommend that the Presi- 
dent be instructed to issue an urgent appeal to 
affiliated bodies for such subscription on behalf of 
the engineers, and that the A. F. of L. head the 
list with a subscription of $500.” 


The engineers have demonstrated their 
manliness and grit to hold out until the 
bitter end. A proposition of a humiliating 
character was submitted to them in the past 
few days, and by a referendum vote rejected 
by more than 100 to 1. The men demonstrated 
their willingness to stand the brunt of battle 
and only ask for an opportunity that they may 
be enabled to live and fight for their rights 
and the rights of all labor. 

In view of the urgent necessity all unions, 
union men and sympathizers with labor and 
labor’s interests are appealed to to contribute 
financially to the very fullest possible extent 
and thus bring victory to our British fellow- 
workers, our fellow-unionists. 

Let every union take this matter up at once; 
let each union and each union member con- 
tribute something toward the defense fund and 
forward the same to this office. The name of 
each contributor, union or individual will be 
given to the engineer's secretary, as well as 
published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Arrangements have been made by which all 
moneys will be transmitted by cable at once. 

By order of the Nashville Convention of 
the A. F. of L. 

SAMUEL GoMPERS, President. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 





ENGINEERS’ DEFENSE FUND. 





Donated by American Federation of Labor.......... $00 00 
“ “ Bakers International Union.............. 2 00 
Transmitted to Secretary Sage................:.. $525 00 
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NASHVILLE’S GREAT CONVENTION. 


As stated in our last issue, a very great 
opportunity presented itself to the delegates 
to the Nashville Convention of the A. F. of 
L. to promote the interests of the workers 
and to place a milestone behind us in the 
rvad to industrial emancipation. That Con- 
vention has now passed into history, and even 
the worst enemies of our movement have indi- 
rectly been compelled to admit the wisdom 
and potentiality of the work performed and 
outlined for the coming year. Each delegate 
vied with the other to bring his experience 
into play and to attain the best results. 

As we were about to write a review of the 
work of the Convention, we saw an interview 
which Vice President P. J. McGuire had with 
a newspaper reporter, in which he gave the 
following as his summary of the work. We 
submit it here in part. Said Mr. McGuire: 


“Tt was the most harmonious Convention we 
ever had. It was in session eight days, adjourning 
last Tuesday. . . . 

‘The bicycle workers, engineers, core workers, 

aper makers, butcher workmen and meat cutters 
ormed national unions during the year, while 
the blacksmiths, plumbers, gasfitters, steamfitters 
and goldbeaters national unions attached them- 
selves to the A. F. of L. Charters were issued to 18 
central local bodies, 189 local unions and 8 national 
unions, making an increase of 34,000 members 
in the ~ fiscal year. The tile layers formed a 
- ps union while the Convention was in ses- 
sion. 

**Some idea of the extent and importance of 
the work transacted may be gleaned from the 
mere mention of the principal subjects which the 
Convention passed upon. Among these was the 
preparation of a bill to inaugurate a system of 
postal savings banks. Objection was made to the 
deposit of such postal funds in national banks. 
The development of the American merchant mar- 
ine was urged. It was resolved to secure one day of 
rest in seven forall wage workers, and that hearty 
co-operation be given all associations striving for 
that end. -Action was taken favoring a shorter 
workday for printing-press men and their assist- 
ants and for compositors in printing establish- 
ments. A strong opposition was unanimously 
manifested to the annexation of Hawaii, on the 
ground that it would be tantamount to the admis- 
sion of a slave State, the bulk of the labor popula- 
tion on that island being in a condition of the 
vilest slavery. The delegates from the Pacific 
coast were particularly opposed to annexation. 
The ee ar of Bx Judge E. M. Paxson 
as an Inter State Commerce Commissioner, vice 
William M. Morrison, was vigorously opposed. 
Recognition of Cuban belligerence was favored; 
and the illiberal and unusual use of court injunc- 
tions ‘ot ego men on strike was con- 
demned. It was advocated that the Federal 
Government build its own naval vessels in such of 
its navy yards as are equipped to do the work, 
and not permit contract work in this connection. 
Action was taken in opposition to the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the famous 
Asage ease, which is considered very prejudicial to 
the interests particularly of fishermen and sea- 
men. 

‘A plan was agreed upon in favor of the abolition 


of contract convict labor in prisons, so that the 
labor of prisoners shall be used for the manufac- 
ture of such articles only as may be required 
for use in penai, correctional or eleemosynary 
institutions, and for the raising of farm and gar- 
den products required for use in such institutions. 
In all cases it is demanded that the work of con- 
victs shall be done by hand labor, that no machin- 
ery shall be used, that the products of convict 
labor shall not be shipped from one State to 
another, and that the Southwick bill, now pending 
in Congress, be passed. The latter bill aims to 
prevent the shipment and sale of convict-made 
goods between the several States. 

**The Convention placed itself strongly on record 
in favor of allowing negroes to learn trades, and 
rebuked the charge of Mr. Booker T. Washington 
that trade unions were opposed to the material 
advancement of the negro. The movement was 
endorsed for the holding of a conference in New 
York City on January 14 next for the purification 
of primary elections. The passage of the bill im- 

ending in Congress for the classification of clerks 
n postoffices of the first and second class. The 
Convention committed itself in support of the 
independent use of the ballot by trade unionists 
and working men, united regardless of party, to 
make new laws and have them administered along 
the line of the legislative demands of the American 
Federation of Labor, and also to secure an im- 
partial judiciary. Government ownership of the 
telegraph service and the establishment of Govern- 
ment mills for the manufacture of armor plate 
were advocated. By a vote of more than five to 
one the Convention declared in favor of the re- 
striction of immigration in conformity with the 
Lodge bill, now pending in the United States 
Senate. 

**On the question of an eight-hour workday the 
sentiment was unanimous for making a concerted 
movement May 1 next, in the building trades and 
among the machinists, blacksmiths and oil workers. 
Congress will be asked to amend the Constitution 
of the United States so that the various State legis- 
latures may be empowered to legislate on the sub- 
ject of reduction of hours of labor for women and 
children employed in factories and mills. The 
decision of the Supreme Court of Utah upholding 
the constitutionality of the Eight-Hour Law in 
that State will be supported in the appeal from 
that decision now pending in the United States 
Supreme Oourt. From now until May 1 next all 
trade unions in the country affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. are to hold public meetings once a 
month in their regular meeting halls to create a 
live public sentiment in support of the eight-hour 
workday. A legislative committee was chosen to 
attend the sessions of the Fifty-fifth Congress at 
Washington and secure the passage of the various 
legislative measures agreed upon at this Congress, 
also to secure an amendment of the present faulty 
eight-hour law as applied to those engaged on 
public works of the United Staies. 

“*The principle of municipal ownership of all pub- 
lic utilities and public monopolies met the support 
of the Convention. The Nonpartizan Industrial 
Commission bill, now pending in Congress, was 
approved. The bill which provides for a board of 
compulsory arbitration was objected to, although 
the delegates favored voluntary arbitration. An 
agreement was reached regarding the amendments 
which it is desirable to secure to the Anti-trust 
iaw. These amendments aim to exempt trade 
unions from the operation of the Anti-trust law. 
The Convention was unanimously opposed to the 
Gage financial bill submitted to the House the 
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week before last by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

* Appropriations of money were made to support 
the operatives in cotton mills at Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, and at Atlanta, Georgia, who are on 
strike against reduced wages. Money was also 
voted to assist the Amalgamated Engineers, now 
locked out in Great Britain. 

“Steps were taken to organize more thoroughly 
every branch of labor in the Southern States and 
in districts west of the Mississippi river. The 
Federation will hereafter pay particular attention 
to organizing unions among those engaged at un- 
skilled labor. An associat-d labor press was 
formed ; and a fraternal delegate elected to the 
- Canadian Trade and Labor Congress to be held 
next May in Winnipeg. 

“Throughout the Convention the delegates con- 
fined themselves very closely to practical ques- 
tions of immediate concern to working people. 
Very little socialistic sentiment was displayed. 
Only seven delegates can be classed as members 
of the socialistic labor party. The balance, how- 
ever, were favorable to measures along the lines of 
municipal ownership of public utilities and of the 
national ownership of telegraphs and mines. Tne 
convention was free from all unseemly strife and 
was a hard-working body. The old staff of officers 
was re-elected. The next convention of the A. F. 
of L. will be held in Kansas City, December 12, 
1898. 

Added to this should be the fact that there 
were a number of very grievous differances 
existing between a number of organizations, 
nearly all of them difficult, intricate ques- 
tions. It is a matter of the greatest gratifica- 
tion and must prove of advantage to all, that 
each of them were approached with an intense 
desire to adjust them, and were adjusted with 
honor and advantage to the organizations in 
interest and to all labor. 

The Nashville Convention was, indeed, one 
which the delegates attending it may all look 
back upon with satisfaction and pride. With 
a due regard for every section of the country, 
with every interest involved, with every hope 
entertained, it has certainly helped to weld 
the forces of organized labor more solidly to- 
gether. Progress has been made. It will not 
only require a historian to write the true trib- 
ute which the delegates have earned, but the 
Convention itself made history. That history 
will record a long stride along practical lines 
to attain not only improvement in the days 
immediately before us, but prove the pioneer 
and advance guard to the fair, fearless and 
full solution of the great problem of our age. 


JUST A GLANCE—THAT’S ALL. 


A young man, just from college, was invited 
to a feast in his honor. Upon being asked to 
make a few remarks, ‘‘just a five-minute talk,’’ 
arose and announced that he would discuss 
“the past, present and future of the human 
family,’? and that if there was any further 
time at his disposal he would ‘‘touch upon 
other topics.’”’ ‘his incident comes to mind 


as we propose to write of the immediate past 


and near future of the labor situation and the 
labor movement. However, we believe that 
even a cursory review of a few events may not 
be uninteresting at this time, and they are, 
therefore, chronicled. 

To compare present industrial conditions 
with those prevailing one year ago and to 
fairly state the outlook for the coming year is 
by no means an easy task. Nor do we claim 
for this absulute infallibility. We shall en- 
deavor, however, to set forth as clearly as time 
and opportunity afford such facts as any who 
care to can verily for themselves. As for our 
predictions they will be based upon the rule 
that as the present is judged by the past so 
the future may be fairly discerned from the 
past and present. Cause and effect are just 
as potent factors in industrial and commercial 
stagnation and activity as in any other science 
and are just as safe guides to accurate conclu- 
sions. 

The crash which began in 1893, and which 
had so many tales of horror, hunger and misery 
to record, left a large part of its train with the 
dawn of the year 1597. It was variously esti- 
mated that there were between 2,000,000 and 
2,500,000 wage earners unemployed at that 
time. Wages were, in most instances, forced 
down from 1893 to the latter part of 1895. The 
strikes of the Brooklyn street car men and of 
the Chicago railroad employes largely checked 
the downward tendency of wages. The organ- 
izations of labor jumped in the breach and 
the most acute stage of the crisis was over. 
Strikes and disorder are deplorable, but we 
submit that they are preferable to an impov- 
erished and degraded manhood. 

A brief explanation here as to our thesis 
may not be amiss. 

It is agreed by all that the large mass of the 
people, the wage earners, constitute the great 
consuming powers of our productions. Les- 
sen that power of consumption and you neces- 
sarily curb production. Reductions in wages 
involve reduced consumption of labor’s pro- 
ducts to just that amount. This reduced con- 
sumptive power must then of necessity make 
the production of these things superfluous; 
the workers who were employed producing 
these things are thrown out of employment, 
and this process goes on in an endless chain 
until all reach the state of a bare existence. 
Hence any circumstance, or combination of 
circumstances, which will check reductions 
in wages, hence check the diminution of the 
consuming power of the masses, is not only a 
humane act, but one based upon the soundest 
laws of economies and of progress. 

It is difficult to state to what degree the 
conditions of the workers would have been 
forced down, and what more acute sufferings 
would have been endured, had it not been for 
the fairly well organized condition of a large 
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number of the wage earners of our country. 
The debt of gratitude which the people owe to 
organized labor is not fully appreciated in our 
time; that tribute is yet to be paid; that his- 
tory is yet to be written. But then ala Kip- 
ling, ‘*That is another story.”’ 

From about the middle of the panic until 
about the beginning of 1897 industry and com- 
merce may be said to have gone on in a groove, 
fluctuating but very little either in an increased 
or reduced consuming capacity. 

But this condition could not and did not 
last. The old; that is, old machinery had 
become worn out; old clothes had to be re- 
placed by the new, every one, every concern 
had managed for several years to live down 
to ‘‘bed rock’’ conditions of economy. And 
now necessity forced a revival in industry to 
supply those things without which civilized 
life cannot be conducted. The wheels of one 
industry after another were set in motion, 
putting thousands after thousands in employ- 
ment, and we were slowly but surely emerging 
from one of the most acute and dreadful indus- 
trial and commercial crashes in the history of 
our country. 

The organization of trade unions may be 
taken as a safe barometer of the industrial 
development and progress of any country. As 
lung-breathing animals cannot live in a vac- 
uum so cannot trade unions grow, or even exist, 
in countries in which industry is undeveloped. 
Within the past year the trade unions af- 
filiated with the American Federation of 
Labor increased nearly 35,000 in member- 
ship and together with the membership of 
isolated or independent trade unions the in- 
crease has been about 50,000. Such an in- 
crease could not have occurred unless the 
wage earners had more readily found employ- 


ment. Taking into consideration the fact of 


the long terms of unemployment and the con- 
sequent poverty of the workers, the large 
increase in membership and, also, taking the 
reports which organizations make as to the 
relative number employed in their respective 
trades over any time just previous to the 
spring and mid-summer of 1897, it is not wide 
of the mark to say that the number of the un- 
employed has steadily been reduced to about 
one-half, or, that, nearly 1,000,000 workers 
found employment who between 1893 and 
1897 were counted in the ‘‘ Army of the Un- 
employed.’’ 

Slowly the giant labor began to move in 
the spring of the year for better conditions, 
for higher wages, for better and larger oppor- 
tunities and hence for a greater consuming 
power. This movement received its greatest 
momentum by the Miners strike for a mini- 
mum—a living—wage. The tide was turned 
and from thence may be counted the advance 
to a healthier and more substantial industrial 


revival. As an evidence let us cite the fact 
that within the past four months more than 
25,000 of the 35,000 of the increased member- 
ship, referred to above, joined our unions 
while there were only about 10,000 who joined 
during the previous eight months. 

As to wage and other conditions the follow- 
ing summary, gathered from official reports, 
may be interesting : 

Building trades.—Wages in large cities no 
change, except in few branches, since prior to 
1893. Eight hours more generally enforced. 

Producers of building material.—Wages in- 
creased, not general, about 7 per cent. Reduction 
in several branches from ten to nine hours. 

Iron and steel manufacturing.—Wage scale in- 
creased in a few instances, but generally main- 
tained. Eight hours per day being generally intro- 
duced. 

Iron moulding.—Wages maintained, and those 


' paying below the scale increased to the standard. 


Seamen on Pacific Coast and coastwise trade.— 
Wages increased $5.00 per month. 

Freight handlers (at mineral and lumber centers). 
— Wages increased about 10 per cent. 

Printers.—Wages maintained despite introduc- 
tion of linotype machines. Hours of labor reduced. 

Tailors.—Wages in many instinces increased 
from 5 to 10 per cent., generally otherwise main- 
tained. 

Garment workers.—Wages maintained. Suffered 
greatly during panic. 

Clerks and salesmen.— Wages maintained. Hours 
of labor reduced on an average of 14 per week. 

Metal workersand polishers —Wages maintained 
though reductions were threatened. 

Machinists. —- Wages increased (amount not 
stated) for more than 5,000. Reducing hours by 
abolishing overtime. 

Granite and other stone cutters.—Increase in 
wages in many cases amounting to 10 per cent. 
Reductions prevented. 

Cigar makers and tobacco workers.—Wages 
maintained. Hours of labor of former eight; of 
latter ten per day. 

Leather workers. —Wages increased 10 per cent. 
in few cases. 

Coal miners.—Wages increased 22 per cent. for 
about one-third, some increase for all. 

Glass workers, flint and bottle.—Wages main- 
tained. 

Glass workers, window.--Wages increased 12) 
per cent. 

Textile workers.—Wages maintained. Reduc- 
tions now threatened in the East. 

Boot and shoe workers.-—-Wages maintained. 

Electrical workers.—Wages increased in many 
cities 25 and 50 cents per day. 

Bicycle workers.—Keductions prevented. 

Coopers.— Wages generally maintained. Reduc- 
tions enforced in one city. 

Horseshoers.—Wages increased in most cases 25 
and 50 cents per day. In one city hours reduced 
from ten to nine. 

Street railway employes.— Wages generally 
maintained. Increased in a few instances and 
hours of labor of many reduced. 

Steam railroad employes.—Wages maintained. 

Boiler makers and iron shipbuilders. Wages 
generally maintained but increased in several lo 
calities. 

And thus runs the whole gamut of industry, 
wherever the workers are organized and in 
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the same degree of perfection of their organi- 
zation have they received the reward of their 
foresight and intelligence. This is equally 
true of the unskilled laborer as well as the 
skilled mechanic. The hod carrier generally 
receives higher wages than the wood worker, 
and several workers in other so-called skilled 
trades and works less hours. While we en- 
courage skill in labor, skill in organization is 
the surer reward in the substantial shape of 
higher wages, less hours and better conditions. 

But what of the coming year? The same 
causes will operate as have operated among 
men from time immemorial. The workers 
will more thoroughly and compactly organize 
and endeavor to secure a greater degree of 
justice, will press their demands for a larger 
share of the result of their labor, will insist 
upon having their claims upon society heard, 
heeded and conceded. 

We see that notwithstanding the great 
progress made in the methods of producing 
the wealth of the world ; the application and 
extension of steam power and electricity; the 
improvement in the tools of labor ; the division 
and subdivision of labor and the constant and 
intense desire of the employing class to have 
machinery operated to its fullest possible ex- 
tent; the longest number of héurs, of neces 
sity, will, unless met by a counteracting 
influence, tend to throw large numbers out of 
employment. The unemployed will then be 
used as a whip to compel longer hours of 
labor, of lower wages of the employed workers. 
The counteracting influences are the trade 
unions and the means, the constant effort to 
reduce the hours of labor of all until all shall 
have an opportunity to earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brows. 

To that end every act and thought will drift 
to the movement to inaugurate the eight-hour 
day at the earliest possible moment, perhaps 
May 1, 1898. No palliation is agreeable, no 
solution acceptable which does not give every 
man who desires it an opportunity to work to 
sustain himself and those dear ones depending 
upon him. 

The movement for the reduction of the hours 
of labor cannot be successfully assailed from 
any enlightened standpoint. Upon sanitary 
religious, moral, political, social, humane, and 
economie grounds, wedemand it. We may be 
put back, we may be defeated, but we cannot, 
we will not, be conquered. 

For it is said that— 

“A righteous cause, once begun, bequeathed from 
bleeding sire to son ; 
“Though baffled oft is ever won.’’ 





If you want to organize into a union of your 
trade or calling, skilled or unskilled, and don’t 
know how, just write us and we will see that 
your desires are fulfilled. 


THE CHALLENGER CHALLENGED. 
GAGE’S FINANCIAL PLAN DISCUSSED. 


The Nashville Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, adopted a series of reso- 
lutions upon the financial question referring 
particularly to the plan proposed and known 
as the Gage bill. These resolutions will be 
found quoted in a letter from Hon. Lyman J. 
Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, which is 
here reproduced. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 22, 1897. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President of the Federation of Labor, 
Curner Fourteenth and G Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: 

I have read with care the resolutions adopted 
the 20th instant at Nashville, by the convention of 
the Federation of La! or, which recite as follows: 

“ Resolved, that we declare ourselves most positively 
opposed to the Gage financial bill recently introduced in 
Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury. It is a measure 
that, if adopted as a law, will only the more firmly rivet 
the gold standard on the people of the country and per- 
petuate its disastrous effects in every form.” 

* Resolved, that we pronounce the Gage bill an undis- 
guised effort to retire our greenback currency and all 
government paper money, with a view to the substitution 
of national bank notes in their stead, and thus fasten the 
national bank system for years upon the American people,” 


Now if it be true that the gold standard, by 
which things have been measured as to price for 
the last sixty years in this country, is inimical to 
the interest of the laboring classes of the United 
States, then I think it is inimical to all classes, 
In other words, I do not believe that the exploita- 
tion of one class by another, either through faise 
weights, partial laws, or a bad monetary system, 
can be made to work for the permanent benefit 
of the exploiting class itself, or for the general 
weal, even were it defensible on any ground of 
right or justice, which it is not. Granted, there- 
fore, that the permanence of the gold standard 
(for which I argue) operates in this evil direction, 
then your resolutions of condemnation are well 
founded, and I am justly charged, either with an 
ignorance which constitutes me a foolish advisor, 
or with a perversity of motive which makes me an 
evil advisor. 

I have aright to disavow the charge of perver- 
sity or evil purpose, since there is nothing in my 
whele life as related to my fellow men, either in 
word or deed, from which the possession by me of 
such characteristics can be inferred, much less 
demonstrated. . 

But ignorance often unconsciously works as 
deep injury as evil intent might do and to this sin 
of ignorance (if it be a sin) | must confess myself 
to be a possible victim. This confession, however, 
ought not to classify me as separate from my fel- 
low men generally, whether they be considered as 
individual units or as congregated in groups. Ig- 
norance is a relative, not an absolute term, since 
few are totally ignorant, and none is absolutely 
wise. Nor doesthe number constituting the group 
change this fact, since the wisdom of a group, 
however large, cannot be greater than that of the 
wisest man in it. 

This remains true whether the subject-matter 
involving knowledge and judgment be astronomy, 
physics or finance. The condemnation then in- 
volved in the resolutions referred to is measured 
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by the just or imperfect apprehension of questions 
relating to monetary science held by the wisest 
men who supported them. 

Laying these general considerations aside, let 
me say to you, and through you to the great body 
you so honorably represent, that if instead of de- 
nunciatory resolutions, which are not argument, 
you or any one on your behalf will show that the 
views I entertain and advocate are other than sal- 
utary to the great economic body of which we are 
all independent members, I will abandon them 
without hesitation. My present conviction, the 
honest fruit of sincere study and reflection, is that 
a break down in our present money standard 
would be a most disastrous blow to all our com- 
mercial and industrial interests, and that upon the 
wage workers, as a class, would be entailed the 
most serious effects of the disaster. Believing 
this I must so bear witness. 

Respectfully yours, 
LYMAN J. GAGE. 


While en route from Nashville to headquar- 
ters, we saw the above letter published in the 
newspapers of December 23. Upon _ reach- 
ing the office we found the original, but the 
holidays intervening and a great amount of 
work having accumulated the reply was de- 
layed until the date indicated. Believing 
that the same may be of general interest, we 
publish it here for the information of all whom 
it may concern. It is as follows : 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
700 FOURTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29, 1897. 


He@n. LYMAN J. GAGE, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
courteous and interesting favor of the 22d inst. in 
which you quote the resolutions adopted by the 
Nashville Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in regard to the financial bill which you 
prepared, and which, at your suggestion, was in- 
troduced in Congress. 

You take exception both to the position which 
our organization has taken upon your bill, as well 
as the language employed. Even if you are jus- 
tified in the one, you certainly misapprehend the 
other. 

The resolutions declare ourselves ‘most posi- 
tively opposed to the Gage financial bill,” and 
**we pronounce the Gage bill an undisguised effort 
to retire our greenback currency and all Govern- 
ment paper money, with a view to the substitu- 
tion of national bank notes in their stead.” I 
submit that you will seek in vain for a single 
denunciatory word either in regard to your mo- 
tives, your plan, or your bill. We realize that 
denunciation is not argument, but to declare our 
position and the statement of a fact in regard to a 
most important and far-reaching measure, affect- 
ing and changing the financial system of our 


country, can by no means be construed as denun- 
ciation. 

These resolutions declare against your plan for 
more thoroughly committing our country to the 
gold standard, a plan for destroying our green- 
back currency and substituting bank notes, a plan 
in fact for weakening the control of the national 
government over that most important of all meas- 
ures, the measure of values, and strengthening 
the banks, a plan, aiming at what you call ‘‘cur- 
rency reform,” and which we call ‘‘ bank monop- 
oly.” 

That you should take offense at these resolutions 
I regret, for the right to express disapproval of 
the acts of their servants is one of the rights held 
sacred by the American people and one you will 
freely accord. To deny that right is to deny the 
people a voice in their own government. We do 
not question your right to give expression to your 
views neither should you question our right to 
dissent from them. 

We do not charge you with “ignorance, relative 
or absolute,’”’ or allege any ‘‘evil purpose,” or a 
‘*perversity of motive’? on your part, as implied 
in your letter, nor upon rereading the resolutions 
will you find them either condemnatory or denun- 
ciatory, as you*say they are. The resolutions are 
declaratory ofthe views of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and are entirely impersonal, for of 
all men in public life, we have the greatest respect 
for your probity and integrity. 

It is true that the resolutions referred to contain 
no argument in support of our declarations. But 
I would remind you that it is not customary to 
look to resolutions for argument any more than it 
is customary to look in our statute books for argu- 
ments in support of the laws contained therein. 
Resolutions are meant to announce the opinions of 
the body adopting them. 

The wage earners of America represented in the 
American Federation of Labor believe that the 
position you have taken in regard to the retire- 
ment of our greenback currency is antagonistic to 
their interests, and they are opposed to your plan 
for more thoroughly committing this country of 
ours to the gold standard. 

The first of the resolutions of which you com- 
plain declares that your currency bill ‘‘is a meas- 
ure that, if adopted as a law, will only the more 
firmly rivet the gold standard on the people of the 
country and perpetuate its disastrous effects in 
every form.” It is only the latter part of this 
resolution to which you can take exception. You 
deny that the perpetuation of the gold standard, at 
which you aim, would have any disastrous effects, 
you declare that if it can be shown to you that the 
maintenance of the gold standard has been in- 
imical to the interests of our people you will 
abandon your plan for perpetuating this system, 
you ask what evils have resulted from our adher- 
ence to the gold standard. I answer that the evils 
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are those that have grown and ever must grow 
from a dishonest measure of values, a measure of 
values that interferes with the just distribution of 
wealth, that deprives some men of a part of their 
earnings that is rightly theirs, and confers it upon 
others who have earned it not. Any measure of 
values that thus forces an unjust distribution of 
the products of labor, that deprives producers of 
the fruits of their toil, cuts down wages and profits, 
thereby destroys the incentive to enterprise, leads 
to industrial stagnation, enforced idleness, distress, 
and public suffering. 

The products of labor are divided into three 
general shares. One share goes as interest and 
rents to the money lender and landlord, to capi- 
talists who do not productively use their own 
capital, who seek to avoid the risks of production. 
A second share goes as profits to employers; a 
third share goes as wages to wage earners. The 
interest, charge and rents, in short, the shares of 
the money lender and landlord are, to a great 
degree, fixed in terms of dollars, and profits and 
wages, the shares of employer and wage earner, 
are subject to great fluctuations. This being so, it 
is clear that anything that reduces the total money 
value of the products of labor must increase the 
share of the money lender and creditor, though 
nominally fixed, and decrease the share to be 
divided among employers and wage earners. It 
is equally clear that to increase the value of money 
must decrease the value of the products of labor 
and therefore enrich the creditor at the expense of 
the debtor, unjustly enrich the money lender at 
the expense of employer and wage earner. 

Now if our adherence to the gold standard has 
caused money to grow dearer you must admit that 
the gold standard has done injury to our people, 
brought distress to wage earners, and employers, 
and discouraged enterprise. Our adherence to the 
gold standard has caused money to grow in value, 
and, of course, forced the things measured in 
money to fallin price. This you may deny. But 
during the twenty years 1872-1891 prices, gold 
prices, fell in general 27} per cent. This is shown 
by the exhaustive tables to be found in Senate Re- 
port No. 1394, Second Session, 52d Congress— 
tables showing the movement in prices in the 
United States. Prices have in general further 
fallen since 1891. Now you may urge that this fall 
in prices and increased purchasing power of gold 
was due not to an increasing value of gold, but to 
general improvement, and a general cheapening 
of production. But admitting it was; did this 
make the rise in the purchasing power of gold 
right and just? Clearly with such rise the creditor 
classes with fixed incomes, classes that seek to 
shift the uncertainties of business upon other 
shoulders, have had their incomes increased. And 
suppose this increase has come from a cheapening 
of production and not a rise in gold, what have 
these creditors done to earn it? Nothing, abso- 


lutely nothing. It is the enterprise of the em- 
ployer, the ingenuity of the wage earner that has 
brought about-the cheapening of production, and 
they and they alone are entitled to the benefits of 
thdése efforts. However, it is not alone to a cheap- 
ening of the labor cost of production, but also to 
an actual appreciation of gold that the fall in 
prices since 1872 has been in great part due. And 
this appreciation has grown out of the demoneti- 
zation of silver which has increased the demands 
for gold. This is a question that every producer 
can answer: Has the fallin prices curtailed my 
earnings? If the fall in prices has been due only 
to general improved methods of production, a 
lessening in the true cost of production, he has 
suffered no loss from such fall. Moreover, the 
fall in prices since 1893, a fall in prices common to 
all gold using countries, a fall in prices of 20 per cent. 
has not grown out of improvement in machinery 
exclusively ; that the labor cost of production has 
not been increased by one-fifth in these past four 
years and that therefore the cause of this fall in 
prices must lie in what, if not in dearer money, 
and was due primarily to an appreciation in gold. 

To one or two circumstances, however, I want 
to direct your attention, for if you ponder over 
them with due weight you will not claim that 
movements in prices are solely due to inventions 
of labor-saving machinery, economies in produc- 
tion, cheapening of the means of transportation 
and that changes in the value of money have 
nothing to do with the movements of prices. 
Changes in the value of money have largely influ- 
enced the movements of prices during the last 
half century and were great factors in the price 
movements during one long period. During the 
quarter of a century following the gold discoveries 
in California there was much progress in the line 
of invention, much introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, much cheapening in the labor cost of 
production. This on your theory should have 
caused steadily falling prices. But what hap- 
pened? The outpourings of gold from the Cali- 
fornian and Australian gold fields cheapened gold 
to a greater degree than commodities were cheap- 
ened and the result was that prices were in general 
50 per cent. higher at the end of this period than 
at the beginning. Then what happened? We, 
along with many other nations, closed our mints 
to silver. Weincreased the demand for gold with 
the result that gold went up in value and prices of 
commodities down. You must abandon the advo- 
cacy of gold mono-metalism unless you can show 
that the demonitization of silver and the doubling 
of the demand for gold resultant therefrom, has 
not caused gold to grow dearer and prices lower to 
the great injury of all producers of wealth. You 
should at least show that the perpetuation of the 
gold standard will not result in making money 
dearer and human flesh cheaper. 

And now just one word as to the second of the 
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resolutions to which you take exception adopted at 
the recent Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. This resolution declares, and you admit 
it, that that the purpose of your currency bill ig to 
cause the retirement of our national greenback 
currency and all government paper money and 
the substitution of bank notes. This you hold to 
be desirable. Why? Would it not give the banks 
the power to regulate our foreign exchanges, the 
power to check gold exports by contraction and 
by screwing down accommodation to merchants so 
as to force them to throw their products on the 
market at prices at which our foreign creditors 
would rather take such products than our gold? 
Would it not thus relieve the Treasury of the bur- 
den of providing for gold’ redemptions, and make 
the banks supreme? This we hold to be undesir- 
able. It would make the banks guardian over our 
volume of money and so of our measure of values, 
it would enable the banks working in the interest 
of the speculators to cause movements in prices 
with great certainty, enable them to depress 
prices by contracting the currency and raise prices 
by expanding the same. It would thus enable the 
few directing the banks to take advantage of the 
many, enable the few to enter into a gamble with 
the producers of wealth with the surplus products 
of labor as the stake and enter that game with 
loaded dice. In a word in would make the banks 
the masters, the many the slaves, and would enrich 
the few and impoverish the multitude. 

In the statement you recently made before the 
House Committée on banking and currency in 
support of your bill you say, and repeat this 
trueism. ‘*‘ That the less the Government owes, the 
less it will have to pay.’?’ Yet your plan involves 
the proposition of the retirement of our national 
paper currency and greenbacks, upon which we 
pay no interest at all, and the issuance of bonds in 
its stead in the sum of $200,000,000, which we shall 
owe, and upon which we shall be required to pay 
interest. The inconsistency of your statement 
and your plan seems glaring. 

We oppose your currency bill because as has 
been well said, it is, ‘‘a bill to provide for the ab- 
dication of the sovereign powers of the Govern- 
ment to the banks, for strengthening the hands of 
the speculative cliques, enriching the few and 
impoverishing the many.”’ 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 

There are a number of statements equally 
vulnerable in Secretary Gage’s letter left un- 
answered, owing to the length of the reply. 
Should the Secretary, however, continue the 
discussion, which he has invited, we shall not 
only be pleased to accomodate him, but revert 
to the statements referred to. In the mean- 
time, we submit the above correspondence to 
the thoughtful consideration of all our people, 
and to the wealth producers particularly. 


HE HIDES BEHIND YOU. 


Mr. Robert Bandlow, manager of the Cleve- 
land Citizen, writes us protesting against the 
editorial item which we published in the 
November issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, in which we said that since the A. F. 
of L. refused to adopt the Cleveland Citizen as 
its official organ, it has had nothing but harsh 
things to say in reference to the A. F. of L., 
the trade unions and their officers. Mr. 
Bandlow says: 

“The editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST should 
know, and I believe he does know, that the Citizen is pub- 
lished by the Central Labor Union, and the proposition to 
have its organ adopted as the official Journal of the A. F. of 
L. (which proposition can be found in the proceedings of 
the Chicago Convention) was made in good faith and with 
the distinct understanding that the policy of the paper 
should remain as it was. 

“For two years the Central Labor Union delegate at- 
tended conventions prior to the time the proposition was 
made, and in each of these the question of publishing an 
official journal was brought before the body, but nothing 
was done inthe matter. In each of these instances the Cleve- 
land delegate voted for the proposition; and when in Chicago 
the recommendation was made to issue the FEDERATIONIST 
the delegate voted for the proposition. The delegates at- 
tending the Chicago Convention also knew, as ) the 
editor of the FEDERATIONIST, that the Central Labor Union 
delegate resorted to none of the tactics so commonly resorted 
to when a question is brought before the Convention; in 
fact, when the body was acquainted with the fact that a 
journal was to be published, the representative of Cleveland 
ceased his propaganda to secure recognition for the Citizen. 

President Gompers has been criticized by Editor Hayes 
after the Chicago Convention as he was before, and Man- 
ager Bandlow is in nowise responsible for the opinion of 
the editor of the Citizen. Furthermore, I deem it our priv- 
ilege to point out the shortcomings of officials of any or- 
ganizations at any time, whether it pleases those criticized 
or not. But let Editor Gompers point out where he has 
been maligned, or any one connected with the trade union 
movement, for that matter, and Iam satisfied the Central 
Labor Union will take the necessary action to set things 
right. 


he manager of the Cleveland Citizen has as much reason 
to point with pride to his record, as any one in the labor 
movement in America, and simply demands, as a trade 
unionist, his right to Judge matters as he sees them, and 
should any one feel cause for complaint let it be made in 
the proper place. 

Yes, the editor of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST does know that the Cleveland Citizen 
is published by the authority of the C. L. U. 
of that city ; he knows, too, that the Cleveland 
Citizen misapprehends and misrepresents the 
trade unions and the trade union movement 
of Cleveland. He knows, for instance, that 
nearly all the building trade unions of Cleve- 
land are not represented in the C. L. U. 
because of the attitude of the Cleveland Citizen 
towards the trade unions. He knows also that 
between twenty-five and thirty-five unions are 
unrepresented at the C. L. U. weekly meetings 
for the same reasons. His knowledge extends 
to the fact that insteagl of being a potent factor, 
as the C. L. U. of Cleveland at one time was and 
yet will be despite the peculiar policy pur- 
sued by the Cleveland Citizen, it is now com- 
paratively more ornamental than useful to 
advance the real interests of the working 
people of that city. 

The editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
1sT knows that when the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters was engaged in the effort to establish 
theeight-hour day for its members of Cleveland 
the Cleveland Citizen threw every obstacle in the 
way to its achievement and that when it was 
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gained pooh poohed the result, ingloriously 
beat a retreat and by the lamest excuses 
sought to cover up its action. He knows 
that notwithstanding an increase of over 
34,000 members in the A. F. of L. during 
the past year, the Cleveland Citizen falsely de- 
clared that the organization was declining in 
membership. He knows that when any or- 
ganization owing to the great ordeal through 
which it passed during the past few years of 
industrial stagnation was, for financial reasons, 
unable to send a delegate to the Nashville 
Convention, the Cleveland Citizen maliciously 
declared that it was because the organization 
in question was disvusted with or would with- 
draw from the A. F. of L., that the Cleveland 
Citizen published bogus interviews with imag- 
inary ‘**prominent’’ trade union officials with 
the view of fomenting division and disruption 
in the ranks of our movement. 

As a matter of fact the editor of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST knows that the Cleveland 
Citizen just previous to and during the Nash- 
ville Convention stooped so low in filth, vitup- 
eration and malicious representation in regard 
to officials of the A. F. of L. as would put a 
Tammany sheet to shame even during a cam- 
paign for place and boudle. He knows moreas 
to the makeup and purposes of the ( levelangd 
Citizen than would appear good (though it 
might prove interesting) reading in cold type. 

We have never shrunk from, but rather 
courted, the criticism of friend and foe. We 
have never entertained the idea of trying to 
placate or please trade union opponents. 
They are taken at their true worth and dealt 
with accordingly. They sometimes appear as 
avowed enemies, these are more easily and 
generally recognized. ‘*There are others,’ 
however, who sometimes appear in the garb 
of friendship, and with one hand extended 
the other deals the knifethrust. Of the latter 
is the Cleveland Citizen, and of which Mr. 
Bandlow innocently but mistakenly believes 
himself an important part. 

Before the A. F. of L. rejected the propo- 
sition to make the Cleveland Citizen its official 
organ the criticism of that paper was fair and 
open, otherwise it would not have had the 
effrontry to make the offer. In view of these 
indisputable facts, can anyone doubt the truth 
of our former and present comment; or need 
one look further for the cause of its present 
enmity ? 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Long live the A. F. of L. 
It was a grand convention. 
Are youaunion member? If not, why not? 


Help organize our fellow workmen. There 
are none who should remain on the outside. 


The best are just good enough to organize and 
help us organize all. 

Join your union at once. 
not exist? Then form one. 

Unorganized, the workers have no rights 
which the capitalists respect. 

Somebody asks the delegate from New York 
whether he won’t ‘Ah! Just be nice.” 

The Nashville Convention’s history will live 
long after the men who made it memorable, 
and will be more favorably commented on than 
is even regarded or anticipated by some of its 
most devoted and sanguine participants. 


It is organization of labor which first pro- 
vokes the contempt of the employing class, 
and then by easy stages wins either their fear 
or respect. While the latter is preferable for 
all practical purposes, even the former is bet- 
ter than no consideration at all. 


Typographical Union No. 6, of New York, 
has secured an agreement with the employing 
printers association by which the nine hour 
workday is to be introduced April 1, 1898, in 
book and job offices. This is somewhat nearer 
the hours of labor of the men engaged on 
newspapers. 

The only dispute unadjusted by the Nash- 
ville convention was that of tbe painters. 
This was largely due to the inability of the 
representative of the contending faction to 
propose or even suggest a way by which an 
adjustment could be accomplished, At the 
invitation of President Sullivan an effort will 
be made to unite the trade at an early date. 


The Associated Labor Press of America, 
formed at Nashville during the A. F. of L. 
convention can be made a power for good in 
the interest of the cause of labor if it will but 
strictly adhere to the purpose of its organiza- 
tion. The association will be in a position to 
give publicity to the truth; the truth which 
is often prevented or suppressed in disputes 
in which labor is interested. In addition to 
this, the mere existence of the association will 
tend to compel the public press to be fairer in 
its treatment of labor’s interests. 


With this issue is concluded the excellent 
series of articles on Contract vs. Day Labor, 
by Municipalities contributed to the columns 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST by that 
eminent scholar, student and writer, Professor 
John R. Commons, of the University of Syra- 
cuse. In these articles Professor Commons 
has clearly demonstrated the economic, social 
and moral advantages of the day: labor system 
over the contract system with its attendant 
poor work and corrupting influences. Our 
friend has rendered a real and lasting service 
te the cause of labor for which we are pro- 
foundly grateful. 


What! One does 
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+ CORRESPONDENCE 7 
Re reeriis weiin Maa da Tie 
Ben Tillett’s ‘Visit. 


We have had a number of enquiries in regard to 
the cause of the postponment of Ben Tillett’s visit 
to the United States. It is for this reason, as well 
as the pungent remarks of Mr. Tillett on current 





topics, that we publish his latest letter. It is as 


follows: 
SYDNEY, NEw SoutTH WALEs, Oct. 22, 1897. 


DEAR FRIEND GomPERs: I had hoped to have 
seen you ere now and clasped your hands. I read 
the ***Rag” you forwarded me. Alack! that we 
should have such creations, the ghouls of evil 
imaginings. But, old man, ourmovement prospers, 
and now such people are bound by their very venom 
to poison the stream upon whose bosom they seek 
to float. I wanted to come and see you, but the 
doctor forbade me taking a cold climate. The 
chest trouble has settled down to chronic bron- 
chial asthma—whatever that may mean. Anyway 
I have just had a bad fortnight, and have had to 
cease all labor. I start to-night on the last three 
addresses I am to deliver in Australia. Have felt 
vexed about not being able to come over, but shall 
in the spring of next year if it is at all convenient. 
I shall then be saved from running the serious 
risks of a winter’s trouble. I hope the associations 
will not be put to an inconvenience, but you may 
assure them that I will, health permitting, come 
and see your great country. I want to see the 
place I went to twenty years ago as a sailor. 
There are so many things 1 want to talk to you 
about. Herein Australia the same fight is on, the 
same differences dividing men and crippling their 
usefulness. Here, as in the old country, spite, lies, 
calumny are the dirty weapons of the mediocres 
and base political poltroons. No lie is too black, 
no suggestion too low—a very Christ would be 
damned. But what matter, mate; we have to put 
up with the crown of thorns, and have to face like 
brave fighters, calumny and ingratitude. 

So good luck. Will you keep a place warm for 
mein your heart. My wife sends regards. She 
has been a true and brave comrade and has helped 
me more than I ever thought possible. Thank 
you aod + very kind note to the trades. Good 
luck and love. Yours sincerely, 

BEN TILLETT. 


Mayor Jones on Eight Hours. 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
TOLEDO, O., October 29, 1897. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

DEAR S1irR: I enclose under another cover a 
Cs of fifty copies of my song, * Divide the 

ay. 

Knowing that music has had much to do with 
bringing about nearly every measure of reform 
that has thus far blessed the world, I believe it 
must be used to bring about the reform in short- 
ening the hours of labor, which seems to me to be 
one of the easiest things now within the reach of 
reformers. 

I am ashamed to say that in the petroleum pro- 


* The socialistic paper, The peoph. 








ducing business the old twelve-hour system of 
work prevails on all day and night work. Some- 
how it had not occurred to me that there was any 
special wrong in it, untila year ago, my conscience 
being appeased, I presume, because of the fact that 
the scale of wages ($3 to $4) seemed to be better 
than prevails in similar work outside; but, as my 
attention has been centered on the subject, I have 
concluded that labor conditions in the oil regions 
are very bad and sadly in need of reform. 

I have introduced the eight-hour day in our own 
work, but so far find there are few employers, 
only two or three, who are willing to join me. 
The old self interest stands in the way. It may be 
they will not come to it until they are forced, as 
employers in other trades have been. 

At any rate I think the movement to organize 
oil well workers is a good one and hope it may 
succeed. I think it is only a question of a few 
years at most when the eight-hour day will be uni- 
versally adopted in that business. I am address- 
ing personal appeals to my friends and acquaint- 
ances all over the country, and doing what I can 
in the way of educating public sentiment by an 
occasional contribution to the oil region press. 

Assuring you of my sympathy in your work, I 
am, Sincerely yours, S. M. JONEs. 


Wants No More of It. 


SCRANTON, PA., Dec, 15, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist : 

DEAR Stk: Is it nota little singular that the National Gov- 
ernment’s interferenceagainst what the enemiesof organized 
jabor are pleased to call socialistic tendencies, is built and 
excused solely upon a socialistic, and universally applauded 
socialistic experiment of the government itself? Alleged 
interference with the United States Mails is the one and 
only plea upon which the United States undertakes, with- 
out the request of a State, to employ its courts and its troops 
to suppress a strike. And yet the Post Office is a purely 
socialistic institution. Socialism is defined to be the doing 
by the Government, or through the Government, of that 
which might be left to individual enterprise. Could not the 
carriage of letters, and newspapers, and parcels be so left? 
What reason is there wor the Government should assume 
to itself a monopoly of that species of transportation that 
would not as logically apply to any other? My own mem- 
ory goes back to the time when there were what were called 
“penny posts,” conducted by individuals or companies, in 
the larger cities. Blood’s in Philadelphia, was an instance. 
Blood had his own stamps and all the other paraphernalia 
of a postal delivery system as then developed. ut when 
the Government decided to go into the business, Blood and 
all others similarly engaged had to stand aside. The repre- 
sentatives of the people decreed that the Government could 
do the carrying for the people better and more ry -! than 
individuals or private corporations. It was a distinctly 
socialistic move, and I ask again, whether it does not > 
pear odd, to say the least of it, that this first formidable 
socialistic scheme of our Government should stand to-day 
as the one and only judicial excuse for governmental inter- 
vention, by force, to restrain other so-called socialistic ten- 
dencies of the people? Very truly yours, 
C. BEN. JOHNSON, 


WE publish herewith a 
fac simile (exact size) of 
the new union label to be 
placed upon bicycles which 
are made by union men. 
The label will be printed in 
colors; the shield in red, 
white and blue on a back- 
amr of pea-green, bor- 

ered by gold. The use of 
the label is controlled by 
the International Union of 
Bicycle Workers, the International Association of 
Machinists, and the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Brassworkers International. 
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Just before going to press we are in receipt of a 
letter from Secretary Sage, of the engineers, in 


which he says: 

I beg toacknowledge the receipt of your esteemed 
favor dated the 28th inst. with enclosed Annual 
Report and check for $500 (five hundred dollars) 
contributed in aid of our struggling brethren in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

I shall esteem it a great favcr if you will convey 
to the organizations affiliated our hearty apprecia- 
tion of the assistance thus rendered towards the 
establishment of the eight-hour day, and to save 
the right of combination amongst the workers. 

I desire to thank you for the able manner in 
which you have given our cause the publicity 
necessary to insure success, and I believe the 
many liberal responses received are largely at- 
tributable to your publication of our appeals in 
the FEDERATIONIST and other labor organs. 

I wish you and your colleagues of the Executive 
Council the compliments of the season, and con- 

ratulate you on the “‘vote of confidence” ren- 

ered at Nashville recently. 

I have received at this writing over $5,700 from 
all sources in the United States. 





‘*The Cleveland and Whitehill Co. has an envi- 
able record of seventeen years, which gives a 
meaning to the guarantee of this concern, which 
makes the Keystone Never-Rip Overalls and 
Trousers. To realize further what success really 
means in this case, one should visit the splendidly 
equipped establishment at Newburgh. Goods pro- 
duced under such conditions need no guarantee. 
They have an individuality and value that command 
the attention of the trade. The moral of this is 
for you. Keystone Overalls and Trousers are 
union made, and made right. Union sentiment 
and the demand for union goods are growing in 
every community; wide awake dealers are not 
slow to see the point. As a result Cleveland & 
Whitehill Co.’s factory at Newburgh, New York, 
has had an exceedingly busy season, and as the 
spring line is now out heavy trade for the coming 
spring is certain.’’—Report Secy. Henry White. 





Miscellaneous Notes. 


Moline, IIl., now has a federal labor union with 
2,100 members. Six months ago the organization 
did not exist. 


Organizer Courtney, of Atlanta, Ga., reports 
‘*have organized wood workers local No. 69. The 
various unions are picking up in membership and 
a brighter future is before us. 


Secretary Chorley, of the International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, reports that there is quite a 
boom in Rock Island and other parts of Illinois for 
the organization of blacksmiths and other workers. 


We stop the press to announce with profound regret that 
Edward Harford, Fraternal Delegate from the British Trade 
Union Congress, to the Nashville Convention of the A. F. 
of L., died of pneumonia on his trip home on the steamer 
St. Paul. 


President Ratchford, of the United Mine Workers 
of America, reports: ‘*The condition of our trade 
is now very active; the feeling among the miners 
is better than for years; we are sending out sup- 
plies for from one to half a dozen new locals every 
day. The demand for organizers is great in every 
mining field. Should this continue until the end 
of the year, as I really believe it will, our organi- 
zation will be stronger than ever before.” 
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Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. ' 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 1897. 


To All Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the Amalgamated Wood Workers International 
Union of America and the 
EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE & CABINET WoRKS, of Quincy, IIl., 
having been reached, and the said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our list 
“We Don’t Patronize” and placed upon our fair list. 

All Unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it is now enti- 
tled. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union 
meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 


Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President A. F. of L. 





Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1897. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of November, 1897. (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 





RECEIPTS. 
November. 

S: (rn ee. eek eeineenn sane nenenne $3,604 44 
Sacramento federated trades council, sup 10 00 
Horse nail makers 6313, tax, j,jJ, @, 8,0 ........ 8 00 
Pipe coverers prot 6018, SUP ..... 6... ..6. 6c cece eo 1 00 
Federal labor 5598, tax, a, m, Jj, j, a, 8,0........ #0 

2. LaCrosse (Wis) central labor union, tax, m, a, aa 

m CE nd in peatinnendn sens aatedenntee4r 5 
aurdsarel iron workers 5723, tax, oct.......... i 46 
File makers prot 5887, tax, @, 8, 0........... : 210 
Intl seamens union, tax, oct........... ....... 10 00 

8. Oil well workers union 6971, BUD 0.00000 -ccccccers 5 00 
Bro of painters and decorators, tax, oct....... 12 #0 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, a, 8, 0............... 105 00 
Amal assn of street railway employes, tax, oct. 70 
Nashville (Tenn) trades and labor council, tax, om 


SUP TEC s AABOES TES 00.0. ccccsccpeccccesesss 
Pipe coverers prot 6918, tax, j, J, @, 8, 0........... 
Patent tinners GOGZ, SUP .......cccccercecccccscees 
Connecticut State branch, tax, m, j, J, a, 8, 0.... 
Street railway laborers prot 6812, tax, a, 8,0.. .. 

4. Plate glass workers 6895, tax, oct... ..........++.- 
Tin plate workers prot OD Sean 
Bottling dept employes 6920, tax, j, a, 8 .... 
Laundry workers prot 5580,sup.... ... : 
Stoneware potters union, tax, 8,0,n,d ........ 36 
Federal labor 6977, sup ...... adi din wenanial 


BB, G vccn ce 0ctgsnc vnc vobeed <occccopencpnecapens sas 
Screw makers 6523, tax, Jj, j, a, 8, 0, nm, d, $1.75; 
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Laundry workers 6507, tax, aug .................. 1 2% 
Blast furnace workers 6990, sup ............ von 10 00 
Mattress makers G01, BUP ...........66. cece ee eees 5 00 
Federal labor 6854, sup ..............+-..- Af 5 70 
Hartford (Conn) central labor union, tax, 0, n, 
d,j, f, m, a, m, J.J; 8 SE ERE 10 00 
5. Laundry workers 6015, tax, Jj, Jj, @, 8, O....... .... : 115 
American agents assn, tax, f,m, a, m, Jj, J, &, 8, 0 26 00 
Sewer and building bricklayers 5245, tax, j, a, s, 
a en eres 240 
Teamsters prot 6002, BUP...........6.eeceeseeeeeee 5 00 
Troy (N y) central federation of labor, tax, j, a, en 
te EE f 
Iron workers helpers 6715, tax, J, @, 8............. 8 00 
I I Ss nage chescane soveccceseces 40 
Porcelain workers prot 6078, sup...........-..+++. 12% 
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18, 
19, 
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. Federal labor 6808, tax, a, s 


. Federal labor 


Biro of hardware workers #419, tax, s, 0, n, d.. 
Bro o rey makers and iron ship builders, 
aM UN ds saneseeGabenscesesesas sanesonsecusve 
Memphis Tenn} trades and labor council, sup. 

Cloth hat and cap cutters 6167, tax, 8, 0, n, a. 
United bro b od paper makers of America, ‘tax, * 3 


RE ELE SE TE Oe Ne 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, nov, $2.11; 
ee rrr 
La Cranes ( (Wis) central labor union, tax, 0, n, 


hae sae aad ae oape Penis coe een eS 
rele ral labor 6582, tax, o, n, ie; sup ee 
Kindling wood workers 600%, sup..... 
Hoisting and portable e ngine ers 6535, tax, aprt to 
apr, incl, $7.40; assess 60c ; 
Federal labor 6025, sup.. 
Amal meat ec utters and butcher workme n, tax, 
oct, seneaeeneeen 


. Federal labor ris tax, Rak alah a tae ek ER 


Federal labor 6737, tax, 8, 0. 


I amilton (O) trades and labor council, a, s, 0.. 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of a, tax, 
oct... ree 


. Laundry ‘workers ‘602, tax, se Wn 


Laundry workers 642) TE a Jxigselelanennete 
Plate glass workers 6970, tax, sen aeroetey nee 
Federal labor 6607, tax, Jj, a, 8, 0............... oe 
Federal labor 6858, tax, m, J, j, a, 8................ 
Plate glass workers 6079, sup..................-50- 
Oolitic quarrymen, sup . 
Washington, DC 1, central labor union, tax...... 
Mosaic and eneaustic tile layers 6027, tux, o, n, d 


Seamless tube workers 6073, tax, oct, 9c; sup 


Federal Se Seer rr ree 
Iron workers hel pers GIOD, COE, OOb.. 0 ccccccvecces 


. Federal labor 68, tax, o,n...... 


Laundry workers 6983, sup Keaedatedawecusake 
Brushmakers prot 6980, ae 
Porcelain workers prot 6978, sup.. ; 
HH Johnson sup 
Deirymen’ 8 6514, 4 d, 96, to nov ’97, $1. 
Federal labor 6004, sup. 
New Jersey State federation of labor, tax, n, ‘d, 
J, f, m, a, m,J,j, a, 





. Mosale anc enankatio % tile layers 6601, tax, j, a, 8, 


LCE SEL ETE DOD AA SEO 
Hod carriers 6266 nnd hte einen ndan baie 
Federal labor 60%), tax, ct, 48; 


Laborers prot 6869, tax’ oct. SivaGeckesntes 
Federal labor 672, tax, a, 8, Oo, 2" Sl nition 
Blue Island (Ill) trades and ‘labor assembly, tax, 

J, J, a, 8, $2.50; FEDERATIONIST 50c 
Denver (e ‘ol) trades and labor assembly, 

7) eae ame 

igarmakers intl union, tax, ‘aug. ep PEAT Aaa 
Siemens RT cnccleadch cen cteunaxssteds 
Ship carpenters 6076, sup....... dsnnces 
United garment workers of a, sup.. 
ns ncaa aebhsinvanebedsnen 


tax, m, 


. Horse nail makers 6313 sup. 


Kindling wood workers 650. , tax, nov, » #1 08; ; sup 
me. 


| fe 
Federal labor union 6801, ‘tax, Me a 
Cigarmakers intl union, assess. 
or “we (N Y) central labor ‘union, tax, 8, 


Muscatine (Ia) trades and labor assembly, tax, 

tathies 6494, ‘tax, tr Rata sateen te 

Intl pri nting pressmen and assests, tax, a, 8, 0. 

Ornamental relief workers, 6996, inhi cetnantetas 
a. 


. Textile workers prot 6842, tax, m, Jj 


Hod carriers 495, tax, a, 8, 0. os 

Federal labor union 685! ons cence 
Brewery engineers and firemen 6010, tax, n, d. 

Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, n, d.. 

Top roll coverers and belt makers 6035, tax, 8, O. 
Laundry workers 6042, tax, nov, lic; sup $i 
Teamsters prot 6060, tax, i, a,@ 6m, d... 

Plate glass workers 6022, tax, nov, $i. 08, sup fie. 
Kindling wood workers 6003, sup.. : ; 

Teamsters prot 6992, sup ... 
Federal labor 6007, sup........... 
Porcelain workers prot 6078, tax, nov...... 
Chainmakers 6817, tax, s, 0. SERRATE 
Freight handlers 4527, Assessment... 

Spring workers 6820, tax, nov. 

Federal labor 6812, tax, Pee heats 

Connecticut State branch, re presentation 
Coopers intl union, tax, nov '6, to oct ™ $25.72 ; 
assessment, $8.57 . partake - 

Federal labor 6998, sup.. Recidtedes BPS. ee 

RE (eee 


Federal labor 6044, fax, oct, $20.02, sup 0c... 
Federated wire trades of America, tax, J, a, 8, O. 
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00 
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50 
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24. 
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Erie (Pa) central labor union, tax, J, j, a, 8, 0, n. 
Amal beer, ice, soda water emps, 6945, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 6025, tax, 0, M............... 
Patternmakers natl league, tax, nov 
Laundry workers 6507, tax, oct................... 
Wool workers 6870, tax, ER 
- Louis ay trade labor union, tax, a, 8, Oo, n, 
d, j, f, m, a, m, Jj, J 
Nashville 1 Tenn) trades and labor council rep- 
ns. cancpndcapaenngsensnsgcepeeccoecomnes 
Northern mineral mine workers, tax, oct....... 
Federal labor 6877, tax, MOV...............seceeee: 
Natl slate quarrymens union, tax, nov.......... 
Blast furnace workers 6990, sup.. 
United bro leather workers on h g, tax, nov. 
Automatic sprinkler fitters and helpers 6840, feb, 
wt.) rer er 
Marble cutters and tile letters 6848, tax, nov. 
Si DE Cn ons ceencvscceseenecesooecese 
Ice workers 6960, ‘tax, o,n,d. 
Federal labor 6803, tax, oct, $i. 61; FEDERATION- 
A enipainncen nomads eucpecceseccdccesencetscese 
Feoeral labor 6906, su 
Ohio federation of lakes, tax, m, 5,3, @ & @...... 
RP, SN ML UR ns cckacnen a paeseeeseeee 
Reed, rattan and wood workers 6968, sup....... 
Blue stone machinemen 65629, sup........... .... 
SINT Gk BOs k. cdnccaceccececeveesane seve 
Ship caulkers 6846, COE, BW, J, J, My My Den 200000 
Bro of helpers iron and ship builders 6712, tax, 
Rin de ect cekd cnn shbbasenncevenseeses 
Laundry workers 6915, eae 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, oct.......... 
ND I ME is nn ccccecheevasasenaceen 
Federal labor 5345, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, 
n. d, $2.40; assessment 20c 
oh eee 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, n, d................ 
Arch rye iron and metal workers 6569, tax, a, 
m, j,j,a,s 
Waich workers i Mi dnccicegnrsenasensttgeune 
Belgian bloe x pavers 6811, tax, j, a, 8,0, n,d.. 
Lathers prot 6955, su 
Laborers prot 6792, ox, Se 
Indianapolis (Ind) central labor union, tax, m, 
i Mh vst: scudin ce ike knenegedanE sees 
Natl’ tobaceo workers union, tax, j, a, 8 
Needle workers 7001, su 
Cobble and mosaic stone pavers 7002, sup........ 








-,s  § 2 st J SR ere 


Journeymen barbers natl union, tax, nov..... 
Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, dec................... 
Tin plate workers 6084, su 
Quarrymen’s natl union, Be adndcsanesvccasdecd 
NE DN MOINS cc vescewscessesceccesececes 
Nail makers 6318, su 
Laundry workers EE er 
Paper carriers 5783, tax, o, n, 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, nov, 60c, sup 12c........ 
York (Pa) federation of trade unions, sup...... 
Potters natl union of a, tax, j,j, a, 8, O,m....... 
Amal! lace curtain operatives, tax, nov. 
Massachusetts State branch, nov to oct, and 
ER incids saesncneinntusnseenanenees 
Federal labor 5015, tax, m, Jj, j, a, 8, 0, $1.92; as- 
I ciccnetvackutenstsndceheensces2s20000 





eee ‘. 4 intl union, ~F a 
Stationary firemen 6723, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, O, n, 
d, $4.49; sup $1.20; assessment 53¢ 
Binghamton (N Y) central labor union, sup.. 
TN EN vc ciccpivcnsessavscncdaesce 


Federal labor 6873, SS ae 
Amal wood workers intl union, tax, oct, $11.50; 
I cavcnhdherstvavedestansssneeseueenanskaawe 
ED ay ¢00cbsenens Weerenedessacss weds 
Small supplies..... Stes EAE WHEE DENSE Ch ReReNESEawe 
Dias tas ¥catcieenanesvKdeuiesdraiaceens 
ee eee eee 
EXPENSES, 


November 


» 


By one month’s re a, in advance, Chas. E. Banes 
yes SON ee 
Freightage, Phil, Wilm, and B, RR........... ... 
Street car tic kets, W FAs! SET Gulicduaeceouses 
Seals, J Baumgarten i aieedhcnecte>onbseis 
Papers for office, Washington Times............ 
Gummed labels, J F Bushe, New York.......... 
Printing 600 circulars ni 600 do. $2.50; 400 do. 
$1.25; 1,000 blanks, 2,000 annual circulars, 
$10.75; 7 ,200 letter rad Bena $5.50; Stormont & 
I ew 
Printing 100 onoee, $1.25; oo. directory labor 
press, $15.00; 3,000 A E , $8; 2 penholders, 10c ; 
3 pk 's blotters, 25c ; 1 electro, 5c ; = of fed- 
erationist badge, B50 ; 200 envelc pes, 35c; 1 doz 
pe ncils, 4 doz pencils and one omemaetie si - 
aw Reporter Company.................. 


So =etorm oO 
aRSSss 


& 


ae oF MD eS 
SSstssk feez 
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. Organizin 
. Printing November FEDERATIONIST, the Law 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Light, Wash Gas Light Co..............seccceeees 
Commission on adv, Henry Rice................. 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable Co........... 
Notary service, Thos 


. 21000-pp copy books, R P Andrews & Co......... 


Organizing oil well workers, William Cowell.. 


. 100 2c-stamps, James P Willett ................... 
. Organizing expenses, Philip J Thomas.......... 
e- “S ““ % {.) “" Sate eS sees 
EE EY SE, dcctnccenghecsesee Fhe, ee 
10. Italian manuals, Isaac Cowen.................... 
5. Commission on adv, H L Palmer, Chicago..... 





Expressage, Adams kx press lean ain 2% 


. 100 2c-stamps and | special delivery, J P Willett, 


Binding resolutions, Edwin F Price ............. 
1 bottle oll, Smith Premier Co...................- 
expenses, Hazelton, Geo Chance.... 


RIS coccnccanenesaserdachneenen ‘sen 
Furnishing 500 2c-stamped envelopes, $11.08 ; 500 


le-stamped envelopes, $5.54; printing 500 Ic- 
envelopes, $2.13; the Law Reporter Co........... 


. Commission on adv, John Morrison, New York 


Newspapers for office, W F Ashley............... 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co.. 





22. Toilet oan PEE Ca cack cn cnncaneses 
10 specia delivery stamps, James P Willett.. 
REEL EE IEE 
1 typewriter brush, J Kelly.............scscesees ‘ 

2%. Car thekets, W F Aahles, IF. .....ccccccccces cece 
Extra postage, James | {Rep eReaSpmEae 

30. By 1 month’s salary, Samuel Gompers.......... 


By 1 month’s salary, Frank Morrison............ 
By 4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, W A O’Brien. 
By 4 weeks’ salary, asst stenographer, J Kelly. 
By 3% weeks’ salary, asst stenographer, F O 

DRT cisici 4 ibinedinide thieves madden <% Menen ombban 
By 4 weeks’ salary, office boy, W F Ashley... . 
Organizing expenses, Hazelton, Samuel Gom- 


$2 OF 


mR 


24 82 
10 77 


$1,304 08 





RECAPITULATION., 





Ce i ee SNS, dncncdecanenanciae detanees $8,604 

aa ae 1,806 71 
EE cndicbicon coctjnvdewseatauns bewnenabeelaiee $5,001 15 

EE cackvccciesamiuaseis cotpeatatiedvessbes ecko 1,304 
Balance ....... ounéyeceusennasadiiowmmeiesaied $3,607 07 





THE BOOK OF THE ROYAL BLUE. 


The “ Book of the Royal ‘Blue,” issued by the Passenger 
Department of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., has made its 
initial appearance with the October number, and is un- 
doubtedly, the most creditable magazine of its nature pub- 
lished. Aside from being a model example of modern 
typography. it is most interesting as to its contents. A 
field for interesting literature is certainly offered by the 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R., because it is the oldest ra lway 
in the United States ; is foremost in historical prominence, 
and is rich in magnificent seenery. The latter especially 
affords an endess scope for illustrations, and the magazine 
has started on its venture with all these points full in hand. 

Copies can be obtained by enclosing four (4) cents in 
stamps to the Advertising Department, Itimore and Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT CoO., 
at 36 Circle st., is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and steady. They have no expense fund, there- 
fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
knows what his credits are to a cent. *,* 





RALSTON & SIDDONS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


J. H. Ralston, 
F. L. Siddons 


The Standard of Excellence_—= 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
ines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY— 
so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED — 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY — 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK, 


This is why Singer Machines maintain their su 
all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 


reliable guarantee of perfection. . . .. ++ + « « 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Established by R.A. Mayo in 1830. 





P.H. MAYO & BROTHER, 


INCORPORATED. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


‘unte—"Mayo’s Celebrated Plug and 
Cut Plug Tobaccos. 


FOR CHEWING AND SMOKING. 


ALWAYS UNIFORM AND RELIABLE. 





COLLECTION AND CLAIM AGENCY 





Supreme in its Field. 





“During the first half of 1897 the 


Eight-Hour 
Herald 


was a WEEKLY visitor in 17, 169 
homes of the better class of well-paid 
skilled mechanics in all branches of 
industry throughout America. 


There are official journals of great 
labor organizations —the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for example — whose issues exceed 
that of the Eight-Hour Herald two 
to one, but of course their circu- 
fation is entirely confined to the 
particular industries mentioned. 


No labor journal in the annals of 
the American press ever achieved 
a general circulation equal to that 
of the Eight-Hour Herald, Chicago.”’ 
— Bloomington (Il1.) Bulletin. 





Pays highest commission on c'ubs of six or more. 


Postal brings SAMPLE COPY or estimates on 


TABOR PRINTING T.KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.NY.USA. 


Claims before any of the Executive Depart- 
ments prosecuted, and Pension Claims 
promptly attended to. I am a recognized 
Attorney before all branches of the Interior 
Department and the Departments of the 
Government. % 2% SS 8S 8S SS 


T. H. BROOKE, 
426 5TH ST..N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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